and Ovtshinnikova (1937) noticed that on pear trees S. fructigena developed
almost without exception in wounds or cracks caused by Fusicladium pmnum.
Scab (Cladosponum carpophilum) on stone fruits is said to cause cracks at
which infection by Sclerotinla fructicola arises (Rose et at., 1937) in America,
and Joessel and Anres (1932) mention that infection on apricots in the Rhone
valley may take place through Coryneum [Clasterosporium] carpophilum
lesions but that it is relatively rare.

The most frequent wounds allowing brown rot infection are those caused by
insects, either during oviposition or when in search of food or moisture. In
some relatively dry seasons brown rot of the fruit is common and this is
probably related to the increased number of insects. Moreover in drought
periods such biting insects as wasps frequently attack ripening fruit, producing
injuries that allow infection.

Injuries caused by insects in their relation to brown rot infection have
been noted and emphasized by many observers, and rightly so, for although
they are so frequent they can to a large extent be prevented if attention
is given to insect control, in contrast to the climatic conditions that favour
infection and* cannot be modified by cultural operations.

In our own country the codling moth is one of the chief offenders. Moore
finds (19506) that codling moth (Cydia pomonella} and scab were the chief
wound agents functioning as precursors of apple brown rot and Osterwalder
and Kessler (1934) mention codling moth as furthering brown rot infection
in Switzerland.

That earwigs (Forficula auricularia} can produce injuries which allow of
the infection of apples by Sclerotinia fructigena is shown by Croxall et aL
(1951), who found the damage to be more noticeable in grass orchards than
in arable plantations. Bands of sacking soaked in benzene hexachloride and
placed round the trunks trapped many earwigs and there was less brown rot
on the banded than on control (not banded) trees.

In Europe Rhynchites bacchus appears to be one of the chief insects to cause
fruit injuries which admit brown rot. Joessel (19326) mentions this insect
and also that the holes caused by the Mediterranean fruit fly (Ceratitis
capitatd) at oviposition allow infection by S. laxa. Kazanskii (1935) made a
careful study in the Crimea of the relation between insect injury and brown
rot infection of apricots, plums and apples. He states that Rhynchites bacchus
is the chief agent in the dissemination of Monilia, that the red plum maggot
(Cydia funebrana) is responsible for 50 per cent brown rot infection in plums
but that Hoplocampa testudinea (the apple sawfly) and H. flava (plum sawfly)
tend to render fruits attacked by them, immune from Monilia infection.
Ovtshinnikova (1937) finds that brown rot of pome fruits mostly enters
through injuries caused by Rhynchites bacchus, and a number of Tortricid
larvae. Chaboussou (1945) says that Rhynchites bacchus occurs on all kinds
of fruits but particularly on. d'Ente prune and nectarine in the south-west of
France.

Moore (1947, 1950a) finds the nut drop of cultivated hazel nuts is
primarily due to the oviposition punctures of the Nut weevil Balanlnus nucum
and that Sclerotinia fructigena enters through the punctures and causes a rot.

In the United States the injuries caused by the curculio (Conotrachelus
nenuphar) are widespread and their relation to infection of stone fruits is
frequently mentioned (e.g. Scott & Quaintance, 1911). The oriental fruit
moth (Grapholitha molestd) is another insect often associated* with brown rot
infection caused by Sclerotinia fructicola (Roberts & Dunegan, 1932). Scott
and Ayres (1910) estimated that 93 per cent of the peaches with brown rot
are infected through curculio wounds.
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